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National Education Achievement 
Scales 


THE NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 
FOR 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Joun J. Tipton, M.A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale Based on Thorough Research, 
with Reliable Standardized Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from 
Fourteen Years (14-0) to Nineteen Years Ten Months (19-10). 
Published in Four Tests of Equal Difficulty. 


Price Per Test 


Examination Sheet ......cccccscccesess 4 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering ............. 20 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 


Each class should have one) 
TEeRMs 
Orders accompanied by remittance in full shipped prepaid, 
otherwise transportation extra; 25% discount allowed on 
orders for quantities. 
Pustisnep SEPARATELY 


A Scale for Elementary Schools in Eight Tests of Equal 
Difficulty. 

A Scale for Junior High Schools in Six Tests of Equal 
Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park 
MaryYLAnD 


ASHEVILLE NoRMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended 
the 1925 session. 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal; Universities of Yale, Columbia, 
Duke, South Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cin- 
cinnati, Wisconsin, University of the South; State 
Teachers Colleges of Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan; Colleges of Randolph- 
Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, Park, 
Rollins, Keuka, Agnes Scott; and superintendents and 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, phys- 
ical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 


amount. Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 — 


per week. Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer. 


Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write 
now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE’UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 11 TO JULY 20 
SECOND TERM: JULY 21 TO AUGUST 28 


Preliminary Announcement will be 


ready February 15, 1926 
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EDINBURGH: A RETROSPECT 


An Account of the First Biennial Conference of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations, Held at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-27, 1925 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
University of California 


N CONNECTION with the annual summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association of 1923 
held in San Francisco, California, U. S. A. a pre- 
liminary conference on educational matters of inter- 
national interest and importance was organized and 
carried through under the leadership of Dr. A. ©. 
Thomas, Superintendent of Schools for the State of 
Maine, U. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton in ‘1914. Growing out of this con- 


S. A., thus bringing to reality a dream of 


ference in which representatives of all the larger nations 
of the world participated, a set of resolutions was 
drawn up and a tentative constitution adopted which 
called for a biennial conference to consider the prob- 
lems of (a) international codperation in educational 
enterprises, (b) the dissemination of information con- 
cerning education in all its form among nations and 
peoples, (c) the cultivation of international goodwill, 
and (d) the promotion of the interests of peace 
throughout the world. The organization through 
which this work is to be carried on was designated, 
“The World Federation of Education Associations, 
(W. F. E. A.).” 
Facts 


The first biennial conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations was held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 20-27, 1925. To this conference over 
1600 delegates came from every nation in the world 
which lays claim to being a civilized nation, represent- 
ing some 36,000,000 or more of teachers organized into 
associations of some sort. For an entire week these 
representatives of the teachers of the world broke 
through the barriers which time and space have built 
up between human beings and without entirely for- 
getting the differences of viewpoint occasioned by 
national, social, political, religious philosophies and 
theories—they lay all these to one side for the time 
and devoted their 
thought and energy not to a wrangle over differences 


being, so far as humanly possible, 


but rather to a study, consideration, and assembly of 


those points of agreement universally valid and neces- 
sarily true for the welfare and upbuilding of the whole 
human race. The entire conference proceeded in the 
spirit of a common humanity. 

The external, physical features, the setting for the 
conference, very closely approximated the ideal. The 
city of Edinburgh is itself both beautiful and entranc- 
ing. famous both as a seat of learning and as the 
stronghold around which centers both fact and fiction 
illustrative of Scottish history. The weather condi- 
tions were quite satisfactory, for, while a certain 
amount of wetness is to be expected in this country, by 
far the greater portion of the week was bright and 
clear. Added to these normal and natural provisions 
for the comfort and pleasure of the visitors must be 
the complete and carefully considered arrangements of 
the Joint-Secretaries of the Conference, Mr. George C. 
Pringle, and Mr. J. Clark. Their efforts in providing 
accommodations for the delegates, in planning trips, re- 
ranging meeting places, securing the Orpheus Choir 
from Glasgow, and generally anticipating every need 
and desire of every person present deserve particular 
notice. Ample provision was made for visits to indus- 
trial plants, schools of peculiar interest, places of his- 
torical and literary fame, not forgetting a proper 
emphasis upon social functions, and all in due propor- 
tion and without interference. The cordial hospitality 
of this Scotch city justly deserved the favorable com- 
ment it received. 

Impressions 


As to the conference itself, it was evident that the 
organization was clearly in its infancy. The leaders 
having nobody of experiences upon which to draw, the 
form and procedure of the conference were crude and 
more or less ineffective at times. To change the figure. 
there were at times many creakings of parts and poor 
coérdinations due to insufficient lubrication, incorrect 
adjustments, or to the use of machinery ill-adapted to 
the purpose. Yet these difficulties did nat deter from 
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the general constructive tone of the conference and 
attitude of the delegates who very patiently continued 
their work as the adjustments were being made and at 
all times manifested a most commendable spirit of 
mutual respect and restraint. An earnest devotion, a 
willingness to hear all sides, a zeal to discover pre- 
ventive as well as corrective measures, all served to 
immunize any defects of the organization due to its 
extreme infancy. Such questions as the extent of the 
voting privilege, the method of counting votes, eligibil- 
ity of certain types or class of candidates, questions 
of proper parliamentory procedure and interpretation 
of parliamentary terms, the relations, duties, and privi- 
leges of special committees as related to general com- 
mittees, etc., etc., were all matters which could not be 
wholly anticipated but had to be worked out as the con- 
ference proceeded. That an amicable if not final solu- 
tion was found, satisfactory for the time being at least 
to the majority as a working basis, is a fine tribute to 
the spirit of tolerance and mutual respect which charac- 
terized discussions and business meetings. Times with- 
out number views were expressed and opinions stated 
diametrically opposed to one another, so much so that 
on occasions one sat with bated breath fearful of what 
the issue might be. At no time, however, did the dis- 
cussions which concerned such differences become acri- 
monious,—though at times they did become rather 
spicy—due, probably to the fact that the attitude of 
the delegates was a desire to discover and explore com- 
mon ground rather than to seek points of vantage from 
which to gain a personal or group triumph. It is true 
that one one or two occasions in executive sessions 
there appeared an evident desire on the part of a certain 
group to dominate and attempt to force through its 
particular program. These efforts were very coldly 
received, however, and most unfavorably commented 
upon as not in keeping with the spirit of the Feder- 
ation. The finer virtues and better side of human 
nature were presented, and ample opportunities were 
afforded for the practice of them during these seven 
days. The result of it all was convincing proof that 
differences of opinion are not fatal to friendship and 
goodwill, provided the parties concerned will accentuate 
the elements in common and minimize the points of 
difference, seeking not to contravert nor to convert but 
seeking only a common working basis on which to 
arrive at the truth. 


The Central Question 


Of all the phases of educational problems presented 
in the official agenda, phases of health instruction, of 
subject-matter, of character-building, of teacher train- 


ing, of higher education, of illiteracy and of adult edu- 
cation, probably no one phase of the many problems 
was so often referred to and stimulated so much dis- 
cussion as the question of how a spirit of internation- 
alism can be stimulated and developed without sacrific- 
ing the spirit of nationalism. The delegates from old- 
world nations seemed unable to grasp the fact that an 
individual may be loyal and devoted to his own nation 
and at the same time expand this same loyalty and 
devotion to include races and peoples other than his 
own. They were fearful that when emphasis comes 
to be placed upon securing loyalty to the welfare of 
human kind in general, a sacrifice must be made of loy- 
alty to the interests of one’s own particular portion or 
section of mankind. Tribal loyalty they understand 
but the establishment of inter-tribal relations on an 
inter-tribal basis presents difficulties. The delegates 
from the United States, and some of those from Great 
Britain, having had experience with allegiance to 
“states within the State,” found little or no difficulty in 
harmonizing the two conceptions, and took the lead, for 
the most part, in aiding the conference to arrive at such 
conclusions as were finally agreed to and accepted in 
executive session. 


Some Causes of Confusion 


On several occasions there was a lack of purpose and 
a disappointing uselessness to the consideration of 
problems set down in the agenda because of differences 
and misunderstandings in the interpretation of terms. 
The open discussions to a certain degree, and not the 
group discussions to a very large degree, would have 
been greatly expedited and would have been much more 
satisfactory if more care had been exercised in the 
wording of the agenda, and if agreement had been 
previously reached or definition made as to the mean- 
ing and connotation of key-words and phrases. For 
example, “secondary education” does not have a uni- 
versally accepted meaning, and many of the difficulties 
encountered in the discussions of the secondary school 
group could have been avoided if a working definition 
of the term had been previously agreed upon and gen- 
erally understood. Similar difficulties were encoun- 
tered with such phrases as “international laws,” “an 
auxiliary modern language,” “pre-school education.” 
and several others. The most extreme care must he 
exercised in drawing up the agenda for future confer- 
ences and every effort must be made to prevent al! 
possible misunderstandings which might grow out of a 
variety of verbal interpretations. Real differences of 
opinion are difficult enough to adjust without the added 
complication of securing agreement upon the meaning 
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of words and phrases while the real point at issue is 
lost in the confusion. 

Another source of very embarrassing confusion 
appeared in the business meetings when it became evi- 
dent that there was a real and vital difference between 
even English and American rules of order in parlia- 
mentary procedure. At two different times the action 
on serious and important questions came dangerously 
near to being turned into farcical proceedings. Noi 
only so but in case of necessity there is very serious 
doubt as to whether the actions here taken could be held 
as legal or binding. Preliminary to the next biennial 
conference, the responsible officials should, and doubt- 
less will, draw up or adopt a set of rules for parlia- 
mentary procedure according to which the business 
sessions can be conducted in a manner not only legal 
and proper but dignified as well. It would be calami- 
tous indeed if the lofty ideals and high hopes of the 
Federation should be blasted for the reason that no 
agreement had been reached as to what constitutes 
orderly procedure. Certainly there were times at the 
business meetings when differences and misunderstand- 
ings were exaggerated rather than reduced to a mini- 
mum because of this lack of agreement on rules of 
order. Only the fine spirit of the delegates and a cool 
diplomat in the chair saved the situation and prevented 
disaster. 

Accomplishments 

Any single attempt to evaluate completely and finally 
the results or accomplishments of this assemblage of 
teachers would be impossible. Certainly there is no 
possibility of expressing the results in terms of con- 
crete and exact measures, for at the most and best the 
conference only enunciated principles or formulated 
working hypotheses, or perhaps only demonstrated 
possibilities. The most impressive feature of the entire 
meeting was undoubtedly the fact of the conference 
itself, viz., that representatives of all nations, many 
creeds, and all shades of political opinion and philoso- 
phies could get together and in a fine spirit of mutual 
accord study problems, iron out difficulties, assemble 
points of agreement, and arrive at conclusions to which 
all were willing to subscribe. It is an enlightening 
and broadening experience to serve on a committee 
made up of a master of an English Public School, a 
master in a Scotch school, a teacher from Chili, another 
from Belgium, another from Hungary, and a student 
of educational problems from the United States. Ye- 
in spite of the vast differences in background and edu- 
cational philosophies, regardless of the difficulties of 
language, irrespective of personal prejudices and indi- 
vidual likes or dislikes, this committee was able to 


formulate a set of proposals to which all agreed with- 
out sacrifice of conviction or principle, and to which the 
larger group gave unanimous accord. To achieve such 
a result took time and demanded patience, open-mind- 
edness, a willingness to be convinced, a single-hearted 
desire to arrive at validity and verity. Without seem- 
ing too bumptious the same attributes and virtues were 
demanded in this small matter as made the Locarno 
Treaty possible in a much greater matter and on a 
world scale. The experience on this committee was a 
convincing proof and demonstration that “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” are not a mere dream and 
Utopian vision nor yet a near-future possibility, but a 
sure, actual, present reality. 

It was in this manner that the Conference arrived at 
certain points of agreement and approved of certain 
forms of activity, charging the delegates to carry these 
ideas and these policies back to their homes and dis- 
seminate them among the millions of teachers whom 
they represented in the belief that a great idea planted 
in the minds of the teachers of the world can change 
the thought of the entire human race. This idea of the 
Conference as it relates to war, for instance, was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Kuo of Japan when he said: “Convince 
the millions of teachers in the world of the futility of 
war, and they will make it an outlaw, banish it from 
civilized society.” 

The question of the balance between nationalism and 
internationalism had taken up much of the time and 
interest of the meetings, as stated above. It was finally 
agreed that the two ideas are not contradictory or 
incompatible but that the development of a sincere and 
loyal spirit of nationalism is the first step in the growth 
of internationalism, that the world-citizen is not made 
at the sacrifice of loyalty and devotion to one’s father- 
land, but, on the contrary, the best world-citizen is he 
who loves and serves his fellowmen near at hand at 
the same time not forgetting that his fellowmen may 
speak a different tongue, live under a different form of 
government, and worship according to a different 
creed. The fundamental conception to be developed 
and disseminated by the teachers of the world should 
be that nationalism and internationalism are not incon- 
sistencies but minor and major phases of an essential 
unity in the human race. The executive committee 
was charged with the duty of assembling and making 
available such material as would serve for teaching 
aids in the expansion and presentation of this idea 
through the schools. 

Discussion of the various factors involved in this 
problem inevitably brought up the question of the na 
ture of material presented in history textbooks, the 
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relative emphasis upon the various forces and indi- 
viduals which have made civilization, the criteria by 
which historians judge greatness, etc., etc. There 
seemed to be agreement that textbooks in the social 
studies as now found in the schools emphasize national- 
ism and minimize or neglect internationalism ; that the 
criteria for selection of heroes are badly out of balance:; 
that the rights of nations are greatly overemphasized 
and its duties neglected; that the presentation of facts 
is not always complete and too often colored by per- 
sonal or national prejudice. The Conference expressed 
a desire that a very careful scrutiny of the textbooks 
in the social studies should be made in order to ascer- 
tain if they are impartial; if they overemphasize the 
glories and underemphasize the tragedies and economic 
losses of war; if they provide material for developing 
a broad as well as a narrow conception of citizenship ; 
if they use provincial or universal criteria by which to 
estimate greatness. To this end it is intended a con 
tinuing committee shall devote its time and energies. 

The problem of internationalism also introduced 
the problem of the necessity for more personal and 
direct experiences of one people with another in times 
of peace. For a proper understanding of peoples other 
than one’s own it was recognized that the printed word 
is inadequate and so far teachers in particular who 
must be responsible for the development of an inter- 
national spirit and attitude, opportunities must be pro- 
vided for exchange and interchange over periods of 
months instead of weeks or days. This question pre- 
sented a real problem to some of the delegates because 
of the effect long absences from school duties at home 
would have upon eligibility for pensions, superannu- 
ation dates, loss of salaries, etc. Interchange of corre- 
spondence, of magazines, of school work, and simi.. 
material was suggested as a means for securing more 
intimate knowledge of one people by another. To 
execute these plans a solution to the problem of expense 
for postage must be found, which appeared to some of 
the delegates to be an insurmountable one in their 
countries. The suggestion that pupils should be ex- 
changed between nations brought forth prolonged and 
vigorous discussion. In substance the delegates recog- 
nized that inter-communication between nations, and 
peoples is desirable and necessary and should be facili- 
tated through an exchange of correspondence, of school 
work, of pupils, magazines, teachers, and children of 
suitable age wherever possible. More than this the 
Federation pledges itself to strive for the development 
of ways and means by which such exchange and inter- 
communication between all nations of the world may 
be facilitated. 


In the execution of this pledge it was readily seen 
that two subjects of study would be particularly 
affected ; viz, modern languages, and science. A very 
brief consideration of the prbolem showed that if inter- 
national communication is to be greatly facilitated it 
will be necessary to give increasing emphasis to the 
practical and applied phases of these subjects without 
by any means abandoning or neglecting the academic 
and scholarly phases. Here again it was recognized 
that the claims need not be considered as antagonistic 
but rather as complementary and adaptable to differ- 
ing purposes. In connection with the discussion over 
modern languages several efforts were made to secure 
the approval and adoption by the Federation of some 
artificial, synthetic universal language—notably Es- 
peranto. The interest aroused, however, was very mild 
and no definite official action was taken in regard to 
the use of such a language. In many ways at several 
times it was pointed out that while man had increas- 
ingly learned about his world through the instrumen- 
tality of science the trend of the application of that 
knowledge had been much stronger toward the increase 
of human suffering than it had toward human better- 
ment. Man through science had not only subjugated 
his physical and material world but he had extended 
that subjugation to include also his fellowmen. The 
discussion emphasized the conception that the applica- 
tions of science need to be given a new direction. The 
final agreement as to the place and function of these 
two subjects in the curricula was to the effect that a 
speaking knowledge of at least one language other than 
the mother-tongue is a necessity in this modern, twenti- 
eth-century world and should be required of all who 
seek an education beyond the elementary stages. 
Science should be taught with emphasis upon its appli- 
cations not only to industrial and commercial progress 
but particularly upon its applications to human better- 
ment and the general welfare. For the present a special 
interest attaches to its a) plications to improve facilities 
for intercommunication among nations. All changes 
of direction or emphasis in teaching these subjects, 
however, should be made with due regard to their edu- 
cative as well as to their practical values. 

There must have been other important discussions 
and conclusions but no one individual could get them 
all. These as presented seem peculiarly intangible and 
perhaps bromidic. If they are so then the earlier state- 
ment is sevenfold true, that after all the greatest 
accomplishment of the Conference was a concrete 
demonstration to the world that it is possible for repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world to get together 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR MAGAZINES 


By A. M. JORDAN 
The University of North Carolina 


N THE DECEMBER issue of this JourNaL the 

preference of high school pupils for books were 

discussed; the present article sets forth similar 
material pertaining to magazines. The material was 
collected for both articles at two different times and in 
a variety of towns and cities in the United States. 


During the year 1917 the high school pupils of 
Washington, D. C.; Lawrence, Kansas ; Newark, N. J.; 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; and Stuttgart, Arkansas, were 
asked to write down the names of five books and three 
magazines which they liked most. Similar requests 
were made of the high school pupils of Charlotte and 
Greensboro in 1925. In the first investigation about 
3,500 pupils were included and somewhat more than 
1,500 in the second. It is thus made possible to study 
present trends in books and magazines and to compare 
these with results obtained in a similar manner in 1917, 
and also to compare findings from neighboring cities. 
Table I which includes the data from both Greensboro 
and Charlotte sets forth the percentage of each general 
type of magazines chosen by boys and girls. The num- 
ber choosing certain types is immediately apparent. 
With boys, adventure and fiction lead but there are 
evidences of considerable interest in magazines dealing 
in a popular way with scientific subjects. Five to ten 
per cent say they like magazines concerned with current 
events; while about five per cent choose magazines 
dealing with nature. Magazines whose chief matter of 
content is simple stories appeal quite strongly during 
the earlier years of high school but disappears in the 
junior and senior years. Note that about five per cent 
of boys during the first three years of high school do 
not put down the names of any magazines they like. 


Table I 


PERCENTAGE TABLE INDICATING THE Types oF Books Most 
FREQUENTLY CHOSEN IN THE Hi1GH SCHOOLS OF GREENS- 
BORO AND CHARLOTTE IN 1925. 


Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 

B 62 484 149 
G 99 568 197 
B 21.2 11.4 78 
G 2.2 1.8 9 

B 5.3 5.1 
G 25 32 2.6 
B 17.8 16.6 13.3 
G 3.0 1.3 6 

Current Events ........................ B 5.6 8.2 11.5 
G 5.1 8.6 15.7 

B 18.5 27.4 41. 
G 30.7 41.1 40.9 


G 10.7 1.0 
B 2.6 7.9 8.2 
G 5.7 5.2 3.9 
B 4 1.7 2.1 
G 10.2 10.2 53 
B 3.4 14 1.1 
G 24.2 21.8 25.4 
G 1.4 28 1.9 
Miscellaneous. _.........................- B 2.3 4.6 48 
G 3.8 a2 3.1 
B 100 100 100 
G 100 100 100 


Changes in boys’ interests in some cases are quite 
noticeable. For example, the number choosing fiction 
begins with 18 per cent for the years 12-13 but has 
jumped to 42 per cent for the years 17-18, i.e., more 
than doubled. On the other hand, the percentage 
choosing stories drops from 18 to 3 during the same 
period. Interest in magazines of adventure and of sci- 
ence decrease noticeably during the high school period ; 
while there is a decided increase in magazines dealing 
with current events and humor. Nature remains about 
the same. 


Girls choose most frequently magazines dealing with 
fiction and with woman’s arts. These two constitute a 
good deal more than half of the total number of maga- 
zines listed. If we add to these the periodicals dealing 
with pictures, for these, too, are mostly of woman’s 
arts, then we have nearly three-fourths of the total 
magazines chosen. The number of girls choosing 
magazines of nature, adventure, and science is almost 
negligible. In current events and humor there is shown 
a small amount of interest. Story magazines appeal 
during the years 12-13 but not later. About two per 
cent of girls say that they do not like to read magazines. 

There are some substantial changes of interest dur- 
ing the high school period. Even though thirty per 
cent of girls say they like magazines of fiction, this 
number increases to 41 per cent at the ages 14-16 and 
remains about the same at the years 17-18. The type 
called woman’s arts changes only slightly during the 
high school period. Magazines dealing with current 
events change from five per cent at 12-13 years to 15 
per cent at 17-18. Pictures, adventure, and humor de- 
crease slightly. The percentage choosing magazines of 
nature remains approximately the same from years 
12-18. 
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Boys and girls differ rather widely in their interests. 
These differences are most clearly seen in woman’s arts, 
in science, and in adventure. While more than 20 per 
cent of girls choose magazines of woman’s arts less 
than 2 per cent of the boys choose this type. Boys 
choose about 15 per cent of magazines of science and 
girls less than 2. In the upper years this interest in 
the case of girls has almost entirely disappeared. Simi- 
lar conditions are found with magazines of adventure 
which more than 10 per cent of the boys choose and 
which less than 2 per cent of the girls choose. Maga- 
zines composed largely of pictures are chosen mostly 
by girls since picture magazines portray women and 
women’s arts to a very large extent. The largest dif- 
ference between boys and girls in magazines of fiction 
occurs at the years 12-13 and 14-16 but during the years 
17-18 this difference in interest has almost disappeared. 
Except for the years 17-18 about three times as many 
boys as girls do not like to read magazines. 

One of the most astonishing things in the first inves- 
tigation was the unusual similarity of choices of books 
in places so dissimilar as Fayetteville, Arkansas, and 
Washington, D. C., or Newark, N. J. (Data were col- 
lected from Newark but not published.) It seemed 


interesting to compare those preferences of 1917 with 
those of 1925 in cities so different as Lawrence, Kansas, 
and Greensboro, N. C. It would have been better to 
have had the same question repeated in the same high 
school in which case the differences in preferences 
would probably have been smaller than in the present 
instance. There are some rather striking quantitative 
differences. In the 1917 group there were almost twice 
as many magazines of adventure chosen and more in- 
terest in magazines treating of science in a popular 
way. On the other hand the boys of Greensboro and 
Charlotte in 1925 chose magazines of fiction more fre- 
quently than did those of 1917. On the average 18.7 
per cent chose fiction in 1917 while 29.2 chose fiction 
in 1925. It seems that these latter are reading less 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, and the American 
Boy and reading more the American Magazine, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and True Story. Among the other 
types the similarities are more noticeable than the dif- 
ferences although the boys of Greensboro and Char- 
lotte do read more humor than those of Lawrence, 
Kansas, or Washington, D. C. The five most popular 
magazines in each investigation bring out the same 
differences. 


Table II 


Tue Five Macazines Most Porutar Wi1tTH Boys 


Age 12-13 
American Boy 
Popular Mechanics 


American Boy 
Popular Mechanics 
Literary Digest 
Youth’s Companion 
Saturday Evening Post 


Age 14-16 Age 17-18 


Popular Mechanics 
Literary Digest 
American Boy 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Magazine 


Youth’s Companion 

Investigation 
Popular Science 
Literary Digest 
American Boy 
Boys’ Life 

Se cond ; American Magazine 

Investigation 


Popular Science 
Popular Mechanics 


American Magazine 
American Boy 
Boys’ Life 

Popular Mechanics 
Literary Digest 


American Magazine 
Literary Digest 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Boy 
Cosmopolitan 


Thus it seems that the American Magazine in the cities 
of Greensboro and Charlotte is the leading magazine 
among the boys at the years 14-18. On the other hand 
the American Boy up to the years 14-16 is undoubtedly 
Even in Greensboro and 
the 
Magazine and the 


full of interest for boys. 
Charlotte in 1925 the difference in 
between 


number of 


choices the American 
American Boy is only slightly in favor of the former. 
The most striking thing about the choices of girls in 


1917 and in 1925 is the similarity of the figures for the 


two groups only. Only in three cases are the differ- 
ences significant. The 1925 groups of girls do not like 
adventure nearly so much as the 1917 group. More- 
over, the 1925 group reads considerably more fiction 
during the years 12-16 and less of woman’s arts. And 
finally, the girls of Greensboro and Charlotte, like the 
boys, read more magazines of humor than those of 


1917. 


(Table III) sets forth a similar situation. 


The five most popular magazines at each age 
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Table III 
Five MaGazines Most PorpuLcar WITH GIRLS 
Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 


Ladies Home Journal 

Saint Nicholas 

Youth’s Companion 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Home Companion 


First 
Investigation 


Ladies Home Journal 
Cosmopolitan 
American Magazine 
Youth’s Companion 
Pictorial Review 


Ladies Home Journal 
Literary Digest 
Cosmopolitan 
American Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 


American Magazine 
Ladies Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping 
Pictorial Review 
McCalls 


Second 
Investigation 


American Magazine 

Ladies Home Journal 
Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 

Literary Digest 


American Magazine 
Literary Digest 
Ladies Home Journal 
Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 


The American Magazine seems to have displaced the 
Ladies Home Journal as the most popular magazine 
for girls during the high school age. Otherwise there 
are more similarities than differences. 


Perhaps a more complete picture of the differences 


between the cities of the former investigation and those 
of the present one may be had by listing first the most 
popular magazines of the cities in the recent investi- 
gation and then by comparing them with those of first 
investigation. 


Table IV 


MAGAZINES Most Popular IN CHARLOTTE AND 


GREENSBORO, 1925 
Points Equal Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 


BOYS 

Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 

Number 62 Number 484 Number 149 
28 American Magazine 182 American Magazine 96 
American Magazine 122 Saturday Evening Post 34 
National Geographic $2 Popular Mechanics 21 
11 Saturday Evening Post .......................... 72 National Geographic 15 
Saturday Evening Post 10 National Geographic 15 
Youth’s Companion. .......... 4 Cosmopolitan ............ 7 
Cosmopolitan 2 Science and Invention Science and Invention 6 
Western Story ................... ss . 2 Western Story Judge 4 


Thus by comparing these tables with those of the 
former investigation it is seen that out of the fourteen 
most popular magazines at ages 12-13 eleven are com- 
mon to the two lists; at ages 14-16 eleven are common ; 
at ages 17-18 ten are common to the two lists. Thus 
at ages 12-13 the boys of 1925 read in addition to the 
magazines common to the two lists, the American 


Magazine, the Red Book, and the Western Story; 
while those of the former investigation read St. Nich- 
olas, Boy Scout, and Ladies Home Journal. It is thus 
seen that the likenesses are more important than the 
differences. 

Similar results also appear in the case of girls, a fact, 
which the next table sets forth clearly. 
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Table V 


GREENSBORO, 1925 


MaGazines Most PorpuLar 1N CHARLOTTE AND 


Points Equal Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 


GIRLS 

Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 

Number 99 Number 568 Number 197 
American Magazine ..................-...- 47 American Magazine 409 American Magazine 150 
Ladies Home Journal 29 Ladies Home Journal 72 
Good Housekeeping .......... 16 Good Housekeeping ................ Good Housekeeping 36 
13 Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest .............. 84 National Geographic 
Woman’s Home Companion ................ 8 Woman’s Home Companion ................ 45 Review of Reviews 


Let us compare these results with those of the previous 
investigation. At the years 12-13 nine out of fourteen 
magazines are the same; at 14-16 nine are the same; 
and at 17-18 ten are the same. The 12-13 year old girl 
of Charlotte and Greensboro prefers the American 
Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Photoplay, 
and Judge; while those of the former investigation like 
hetter Woman's World, American Magasine, Boys’ 
Life, Little Folks, and Red Book. Similar differences 
occur at the other ages. In brief, in spite of the changes 
in locality and in time the type of magazine interesting 
to girls has remained the same. 

There are, of course, certain differences between 
cities having similar conditions of education, wealth, 
and general culture. For example, during the years 
12-13 nearly nine per cent of the boys in Charlotte say 
they do not like to read while there are none in Greens- 
boro. Gréensboro has made much of its library for 
several years while Charlotte is just now developing 
hers and it may be just possible that there is some con- 
nection between these two facts for more boys and girls 
in Charlotte of all ages report that they do not like to 
read magazines than do those of Greensboro. A larger 
percentage of Charlotte boys like magazines of adven- 


ture and nature (due to National Geographic) ; while a 
larger percentage of Greensboro boys like magazines of 
science and humor (Table 1). In the remaining groups 
the differences are small. The girls of Charlotte like 
Nature (here again the National Geographic) and wom- 
an’s arts while those of Greensboro like humor much 
better. In the remaining types the results are quite 
similar. The leading magazines for each city at each 
age group (Tables VI and VII) are quite similar. The 
one outstanding difference is the popularity of National 
Geographic in Charlotte. 

In general there are remarkable likenesses between 
types of magazines chosen in adjacent cities and from 
time to time. Boys choose more widely magazines deal- 
ing with adventure and daring, with the great machines 
of the day, and with humor. Fiction appeals to both 
boys and girls but the latter choose more of it. Girls 
like best magazines concerned with woman’s arts in 
which there is a plenteous sprinkling of love stories. 
They read only a little humor and few, if any, maga- 
zines of a scientific nature. They like magazines that 
show pictures of the latest styles. The American Mag- 
azine is probably the magazine most popular for both 
boys and girls of high school age. 
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Points Equal Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 


Table VI 


Greensboro High School 
Most PorpuLar MAGAZINES 


BOYS 
Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 
Number 14 Number 172 Number 63 
8 American Boy .......... 52 Literary Digest 
Popular Science ........ 38 “Popular Mechanics 
2 Popular Mechanics 31 Collier’s 
1 Saturday Evening Post 27 Cosmopolitan 
Saturday Evening Post .......................... 1 Judge .... 19 Boy’s Life ..... 
1 National Geographic 9 College Humor 
1 College Humor 7 True Story 
BOYS 
Charlotte High School 
Most MAGAZINES 
Points Equal Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 
Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 
Number 48 Number 312 Number 86 
12 Popular Mechanics 2 Literary Digest 
Popular Mechanics 8 National Geographic 47 Popular Mechanics 
Ladies Home Journal 6 Saturday Evening Post 45 National Geographic 
Saturday Evening Post ......0................. 9 Science and Invention ~......00.0.............. 24 Science and Invention 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Flexible Admission Requirements 


At the Charleston meeting of the Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States in December, a special committee, previously 
appointed to study the whole question of college admis- 
sion requirements, submitted a report which deserves 
more than passing notice. The report as presented 
to the Commission on Secondary Schools, was adopted 
by that commission, and referred to the Association 
for final action. It recommends a more flexible scheme 
of admission to college than now obtains in the South. 
In principle, and so far as it goes in detail, the plan 
is strikingly like that now in use at the University of 
Chicago and in many other institutions of the central 
and western states. 
The committee’s recommendations, briefly stated, 
are as follows: 
1. That 3 units of English be required of all can- 
didates for admission. 
2. That, in addition to the 3 units of English, three 
sequences of 2 units each be required from 
(a) 
(b) 
(Cc) 
(d) 


3. That the remaining 6 units (to make the 15 


Foreign Languages. 
The Social Sciences (including history ). 
Mathematics. 


The Natural Sciences. 


required) be accepted from such units of work as an 
accredited high school counts toward graduation. 

When these recommendations were presented to the 
Association for final action, that body did not feel that 
hasty action should be taken on a matter of such far- 
reaching import and therefore decided to postpone 
final action until its next annual meeting. 


The Washington Meeting 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, meeting in Washington, Febru- 
ary 21-25, and the numerous other educational organi- 
zations meeting there at the same time, will no doubt 
attract a larger attendance of North Carolina school 
people than has ever before attended an educational 
convention outside the state. And this is as it should 
be. It has been a dozen years since this great gather- 
ing of the Nation’s educational leaders was held so 
near to our doors; the state has today a larger num- 
ber than ever before of superintendents and other 
educational workers who are eager to keep in touch 
with the best professional thought and practice, and 
there is also a larger number who can afford to attend. 
Moreover, this is the greatest and best educational 
meeting each year that is held in this country. It 
would be a fine investment for the state if provision 
could be made that would permit every superintendent 
of schools, every supervisor of schools, every high 
school principal, and every professor of education 
to attend the Washington meeting. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that two 
of the national organizations meeting at Washington 
in February are headed by two of North Carolina’s 
prominent educational leaders. President Robert H. 
Wright, of the East Carolina Teachers College, is presi- 
dent of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, and Dr. M. R. Trabue, Professor of Educational 
Administration and Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of North Carolina, 
is President of the Educational Research Association. 

The headquarters for the North Carolina delegation 
during the Washington meeting will be the Hamilton 
Hotel. 


N. C. Education Association 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Raleigh, March 18-20. 
A good program has been prepared, and the teachers 
of the State have every reason to expect a great meeting. 


N. C. College Conference 

A special meeting of the North Carolina College 
Conference will be held at the Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, March 19. The executive committee has 
decided to hold only one session and to devote that 
to a consideration of such proposals as the newly ap- 
pointed committee on college admission may have to 
present. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


NNOUNCEMENT was made January 20 to ac- 

credited high schools of the State regarding the 
second annual contest in Latin. This contest is held 
yearly under the auspices of the University Extension 
Division and the Latin Department of the State uni- 
versity. Rules and regulations governing the contest 
have been mailed to all of the accredited high schools 
of the State, with invitations to take part. 

The date for the contest this year has been set for 
February 24. Notification of decision to enter the con- 
test should be in the hands of the committee at Chapel 
Hill not later than February 18. E. R. Rankin, of the 
Extension Division, is Secretary of this committee. 
The individual school will select the three best papers 
from the total of the papers submitted in the local con- 
test and will send these three papers to the committee 
at Chapel Hill by March 2, 1926. 

More than sixty accredited public high schools of the 
State took part in the Latin contest in 1925. The 
change this year in content, as this change is embodied 
in Provision (1) of Rule 5, widens the scope of the 
contest to include second year Latin students. This 
change specifies a translation from Czsar’s Gallic War 
such as is generally read in high schools, instead of a 
translation from Cicero’s Orations. This change, with 
the large interest displayed last year, makes the com- 
mittee hopeful of an even more successful contest this 
year. 

By means of this contest it is hoped to aid in stimu- 
lating interest in the study of Latin in the high schools. 
Few formalities are required for a school to enter its 
students in the contest, and no special preparation is 
required on the part of the individual student. The 
contest is arranged to test the student’s knowledge of 
Latin in the simplest and most direct way; that is, by 
translation and questions on grammar. 

A trophy cup will be awarded to the high school 
whose student submits the best paper, and fitting recog- 
nition, by mention, will be given to the schools whose 
students do the best work. The contest in 1925 was 
won by the Charlotte high school, with W. S. Spear- 
man submitting the winning paper. Honorable men- 
tion was given to the following high schools for 
excellent papers: Honorable mention, first, Roxboro; 
second, Lumberton ; third, Laurinburg ; fourth, Clinton 
and Elizabeth City, a tie. , 

The following schools also submitted papers of a 
grade of 90 or more: Asheville, Fayetteville, Morven, 


“Shelby, Wilmington, Windsor, and Winston-Salem.— 


J. Minor Gwynn, Department of Latin, University of 
North Carolina. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 
Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 
E WISH to call the attention of the teachers of 
German to the excellent list of text-books con- 
tained in the Manual of Courses of Study for the High 
Schools of North Carolina issued by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction (August 1, 1924). We 
should advise, however, that teachers be careful about 
introducing Freytag’s Die Journalisten and Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell into their class-work. In our opinion these 
dramas are too difficult for the average Second Year 
German classes in the High Schools. 

While speaking of Freytag’s Die Journalisten we 
would call attention to the excellent edition of this 
masterly German comedy which is published by D. C. 
Heath and Co. and whose editor is Prof. W. D. Toy, 
Professor of Germanic Languages at the University of 
North Carolina. 


The number of answers received to the questionnaire 
circulated among the High Schools of this State to 
ascertain the present status of the study of German has 
been quite gratifying. We hope to have a report on 
the information thus obtained ready for the meeting of 
the North Carolina Education Association which is to 
be held in Raleigh on March 18, 19, 20. Suffice it now 
to say that many schools report that they find it diffi- 
cult to obtain teachers prepared to give instruction in 
German. Irom other sources we also learn that the 
demand for teachers of German is reviving. Present 
and prospective teachers in this field should feel grati- 
fied over the reawakening of interest in German lan- 
guage and literature which is making itself felt in our 
educational system. 

Every teacher of German is strongly urged to make 
every possible effort to attend the session of the Ger- 
m..n group on the occasion of the meeting of the North 
Carolina Education Association at Raleigh on March 
18, 19, 20. The German Department of this University 
will be present in toto and all of its members are 
anxious to confer with their fellow teachers of German 
throughout the State about the problems and the 
status of German study in North Carolina.—Joun T. 
KRUMPELMANN. 
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A BACK TO COLLEGE CAMPAIGN IN 
CARTARET COUNTY 
‘*r ET’S GET ’EM to going to college again,” some 
one said to me last year. 
“Again, what do you mean by again?” I asked. 
“Well, they used to go but they stopped, can’t we 
start ’em in again?” 
Food for thought! Stopped going to college! Why? 
Partly analyze the situation. 
We must get them to go to college. 


money ? 
At present very 
few are going. How many went last year from the 
graduating classes of our accredited high schools? You 
We 
must have graduated at least fifty students from these 
high schools and only four of them continued their 
education. There was a time of general opinion is cor- 


could count them on the fingers of your hand. 


rect, when more students went from Cartaret County 
to institutions of higher learning than are going now. 
You could probably find in Beaufort, Morehead, and 
New Bern enough College trained men and women, 
who came from our county schools, to make you believe 
the truth of this statement. 

Are our young people failing to go off to school 
I think not. They are not 
going because they do not feel the urge strong enough. 


because they are too poor? 


In other words they do not want to go enough to make 
convinced that 
We 


are somehow failing to convince them of the importance 


sacrifices for it. They have not been 


higher education brings more earning capacity. 
and necessity for it. 

Another reason why they are not properly prepared 
to keep up in college without maximum effort. The 
knowledge that they are well enough grounded in the 
fundamental tools and principles of learning to feel 
reasonably sure of passing on college work will be an 
important factor in making them want to go. Many of 
the girls and boys that we are graduating from our 
We 
ought not to graduate students who could not be ex- 


high schools could not go to college and keep up. 


pected with a reasonable amount of effort, to hold their 
own when they go off to school. 

Each high school in Cartaret County should start a 
Going to College Campaign; talk it, preach it, and 
somehow convince the students that it pays. The mem- 
bers of our graduating classes should be already mak- 
ing definite plans to go to college. They should be 
deciding that they want to go, where they are going, 
and how they are going to finance it. 

The only hope for Cartaret County is education. 
The chances are that for many years to come this 
county will not amount to much from an economic 


standpoint. Isolation and lack of economic develop- 


ment go hand in hand. We need more people with 
some breadth of vision and powers of leadership in 
Cartaret County. Send our young folks to college and 
they will come back bringing something that we need. 
Let’s make it a definite plank in our educational plat- 
form this year—A _ Back-to-College Campaign !—Car- 
taret County School News, Vol. 1, No. 3. 


EDINBURGH: A RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 6) 


and in mutual respect and confidence express differ- 
ences of opinion, set forth radically opposing views, 
dispute and debate without rancor and without bitter- 
ness, arriving finally to a proposition upon which all 
will agree and from which individual action may pro- 
What such a 
result is worth cannot be expressed in terms of standard 


ceed as fits the exigencies of the case. 
measures. To have attended and participated in this 
Conference is a privilege and opportunity invaluable 
as a means of broadening vision, expanding points of 
view, stimulating tolerance, and developing one’s faith 
in a common humanity. 


THE CONSERVATION OF EYE SIGHT 

One third of 2,044 children under school age were 
tested in Gary, Indiana and found by Federal investi- 
gators to suffer from defective vision. 

These results, made public here by the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America, are set forth in a 
report on the Gary experiments made to Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, a member of the Council’s 
Board of Councillors. 

Complete physical examinations were made of 994 
infants under two years of age and of 3,125 children 
whose ages ranged from two to seven years. In both 
groups the distribution of sex was fairly even. 

The work was carried on in connection with a social 
and economic study of infant mortality and the pre- 
school child in Gary by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
The study included all children under seven years of 
age attending the kindergartens and primary grades in 
all the public schools as well as in three parochial 
schools. 

The Gary Children’s Year Committee of the Council 
of National Defense codperated with the Government 
representatives under the direction of Dr. Anna E. 
Rude, Director of the Child Hygiene Division of the 
Children’s Bureau, who reported on the results to 
Secretary Davis. 
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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR 
MAGAZINES 


(Continued from page 11) 


Table VII 


Greensboro High School 
Most PopuLcar MAGAZINES 


Points Equal Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 
GIRLS 


Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 
Number 28 -_- Number 278 Number 85 


Ladies Home Journal G 65 Ladies Home Journal 
S Ladies Biome Journal 47 Good Housekeeping 

Good Housekeeping ......... 5 Pictorial Review 

§ Good Housekeeping 40 Saturday Evening Post .......................... 14 


Youth’s Companion .......... 16 Pictorial Review ...... 6 
Woman’s Home Companion ................ 16 National Geographic 5 
Saturday Evening Post ........................ 2 Woman’s Home Companion ................ > 


Charlotte High School 


Most PoruLarR MAGAZINES 


» GIRLS 
Points Equaf Sum of First, Second, and Third Choices 


Age 12-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-18 
Number 71 Number 390 Number 112 


Ladies Home Journal 23 «Ladies Home Journal Liteary Digest 39 
Compaen 8 National Geographic 45 National Geographic ~................. 
6 Woman's Home Companion .................. 30 Youth's Companion 


Woman’s Home Companion Welle Wee: 4 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Part I. Minutes of the North Carolina College Conference, Sixth Meeting, 
O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, December 11 and 12, 1925 


By N. W. WALKER 
Secretary of the Conference 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL meeting of the North 

Carolina College Conference was held at 

Greensboro, December 11 and 12, 1925. Three 
sessions were held—two on Friday, December 11, in 
the parlor of the O. Henry Hotel, and the third and 
final session, on Saturday morning, December 12, in 
the Council room of the Municipal Building. 


First Session: 2:30 P.M., December 11 
The meeting was called to order at 2:30 o'clock by 
the President, Dr. J. I. Foust, of the North Carolina 
College for Women. Prayer was offered by President 
S. B. Turrentine, of Greensboro College. 
The institutions represented at the conference and 


the delegates who were in attendance are as follows: 


Greensboro College: President S. B. Turrentine, Professor R. 
F. Nichols, of the Department of English, Professor D. F. 
Nicholson, of the Department of Education, and Miss Letha 
Brock, Registrar. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College: Mr. E. L. Setzer, Registrar. 

Guilford College: President Raymond Binford, Professor D. 
R. Haworth, of the Department of Education, and Miss Eva 
Lasley, Registrar. 

East Carolina Teachers College: President Robert H. Wright, 
Professor E, L. Henderson, Director of the Practice School, 
and Professor M. L. Wright, Executive Secretary. 

Davidson College: Professor J. M. Douglas, of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, Professor M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology. 

Davenport College: President C. L. Hornaday. 

Mars Hill Junior College: President R. L. Moore, and Mr. 
P. L. Elliott, Vice-President and Professor of English. 

Salem College: President Howard E. Rondthaler, Miss 
Eleanor B. Forman, Professor of Education, and Mr. Marion 
N. Blair, Registrar. 

Peace Institute: Dean Mary McLelland, and Mr. W. C 
Pressley, Business Manager. 

St. Mary's School: Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 

Elon College: Dean A. L. Hook, and Professor Thomas C. 
Amick, of the Department of Mathematics. 

University of North Carolina: Acting Dean C. A. Hibbard, 
of the College of Liberal Arts, Dr. T. J. Wilson, Jr., Regis- 
trar, Dr. M. R. Trabue, Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
and Professor N. W. Walker, Acting Dean of the School of 
Education. 

Cullowhee State Normal: Dean W. E. Bird. 

Meredith College: Dean J. G. Boomhour. 

Oueens College: President W. H. Frazer. 

North Carolina College for Women; President J. I. Foust, 


Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Professor of Psychology, and Miss 
Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar. 

Duke University: President W. P. Few, Dean W. H. Wanna- 
maker, and Professor R. N. Wilson. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering: 
Professor T. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Wake Forest College: President W. L. Poteat, and Dean 
D. B. Bryan. 

Flora Macdonald College: Vice-President H. C. Hammond. 

State Department of Education: Hon. A. T. Allen, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. J. H. Highsmith, 
Supervisor of High Schools, Dr. J. E. Hillman, Director of 
Certification, and Mr. J. L. Memory, Jr., Assistant Super- 
visor of High Schools. 


~ 


isttors: President J. L. Peacock, Shaw University, Mr. Cam- 
eron F. MacRae, of Asheville, representing St. Genevieve- 
of-the-Pines, and Dr. D. M. Douglas, of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton, S. C. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous annual meeting since they had 
been published in the High School Journal for May- 
October, 1924, and sent to all member institutions, but 
the secretary was instructed to report briefly on the 
more important matters on which action was taken at 
the previous meeting. This was done; whereupon, on 
motion of Dr. W. P. Few, the minutes as published 
were approved. 

President Foust announced that he did not wish to 
use the time allotted him for the presidential address, 
but would like to introduce a gentleman who wished to 
make a statement on behalf of St. Genevieve-of-the- 
Pines. 

He then introduced Mr. Cameron MacRae, of Ashe- 
ville, who presented the case of St. Genevieve. This 
institution, he said, would like to be given a class A 
rating instead of class B. It failed to meet the Class 
A standards, he said, in only one particular, namely, 
it does not have the required number (100) of bona 
fide college students. He proposed that St. Genevieve 
he given an A rating for a probation period of five 
years. This proposal was referred to the Committee 
on Standards. 

Dr. Few announced that there would be a meeting 
of the Committee on Standards immediately after ad- 


journment of the afternoon session. 
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The Conference then proceeded with the regular 
program of the afternoon session. The general topic 
for discussion was “The Admission of Students to 
College.” 

The President then introduced as the first speaker 
on this topic Dr. M. R. Trabue of the University of 
North Carolina. (An abstract of Dr. Trabue’s ad- 
dress will appear in the February number of the 
Hicu ScHoot JOURNAL.) 

The next speaker on this topic was Dr. M. C. S. 
Noble, Jr., Acting Professor of Education in Davidson 
College. (An abstract of Dr. Noble’s address will 
appear in the February number of the High ScHooL 
JouRNAL.) 

After the presentation of the two papers by Dr. 
Trabue and Dr. Noble, the President called for a gen- 
eral discussion of the topic. 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith wished to know how and to 
what extent the colleges were making use of intelli- 
gence tests. 

Dean Wanamaker, of Duke University, said that 
Duke was using the same general plan as the one in 
use at Davidson as outlined in Dr. Noble’s address, 
and that a high correlation was found between general 
intelligence tests and scholarship tests. 
there is great value in intelligence tests. 

Dr. Noble said Davidson hopes to use intelligence 
tests as a basis for sectioning. 

Dean Boomhour, of Meredith, reported a high cor- 
relation between intelligence tests and scholarship tests, 
but thought the information revealed by the intelligence 
tests would be of greater value to the colleges if it 
could be had earlier, that is, before the students enter 
college. 

Miss Mary Taylor Moore, of the North Carolina 
College for Women, agreed with Dr. Boomhour. She 
raised the question whether a central committee might 
not administer general intelligence tests for all member 
institutions. 

Dr. J. A. Highsmith, of the North Carolina College 
for Women, reported that he found a correlation of .66 
between intelligence 


He believes 


general tests and scholarship 
marks, whereas, between high school grades and gen- 
eral intelligence tests he found a correlation of only .33. 

Acting Dean C. A. Hibbard, of the University of 
North Carolina reported that the University was using 
a mental alertness test for the purpose of sectioning 
new students in freshman English, and that on the 
basis of such tests this year it was found that 92 per 
cent of the freshmen had been properly placed. 

The President next called for the reports of com- 
mittees. 


The report of the Committee on Visitation of Schools 
was presented by the chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. W. H. Frazer. The report was accepted, and the 
committee continued. (See Part 11—Committee Re- 
ports. ) 

The report of the committee on uniform examina- 
tions was presented by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Dr. Raymond Binford, and was accepted. (See 
Part Il—-Committee Reports.) 

Dr. Binford then raised the question whether the 
Conference wished to continue the Committee on Uni- 
form Examinations. 

The President thought that this committee and 
the Committee on Psychological Tests should be merged 
into one, and suggested that the matter of merging the 
two committees into one be taken up at the business 
meeting on Saturday morning. Without objection from 
the Conference, he announced, action on the matter 
would be postponed until the business meeting on Sat- 
urrday morning. 

Dr. W. M. Douglas, of Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
South Carolina, was introduced to the Conference, 
and spoke on the question of forming another athletic 
association. He thought it would be advisable for the 
institutions of Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina to form a new athletic association. The 
Southern Conference and the S. I. A. A. both cover 
too much territory; a more closely related group of 
institutions within a smaller area would be more ad- 
vantageous. His suggestion was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Athletics. 

The President announced the following Committee 
on Nominations: Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, Dr. M. 
C. S. Noble, Jr., and State Superintendent A. T. Allen. 

On motion of President Robert H. Wright, duly 
seconded, the Conference voted to change the hour of 
the meeting on Saturday morning from 9:30 to 9:00 
o’clock. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 8:00 p.m. 


Second Session: 8:00 P.M., December 11 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. 
J. I. Foust. 

The topic for discussion was: “The Relation of the 
Colleges to Teacher-Training.” 

The President announced that the program for the 
evening was to be in charge of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and members of his staff, and 
then introduced Superintendent A. T. Allen. 

Mr. Allen said he preferred to have the Director of 
Teacher-Training, Dr. J. E. Hillman, make his report 
first. Dr. Hillman reported on the number of institu- 
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tions visited during the year and the changes in rating 
that had become effective since the last meeting of the 
Conference. (An abstract of Dr. Hillman’s address 
will appear in the February number of the Hicu 
SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

Superintendent Allen next called on Dr. J. H. High- 
smith, State Supervisor of High Schools. Dr. High- 
smith spoke on “The Reorganized Course of Study for 
the High Schools.” He outlined the plan of the State 
Department of Education for reorganizing the work 
of the high schools. 

The next speaker was State Superintendent Allen 
who spoke on “The Preparation of High School Teach 
ers.” (An abstract of Superintendent Allen's address 
will appear in the February number of the Hicu 
ScHoot JOURNAL.) 

The President expressed his appreciation of the fine 
spirit of coOperation shown by Mr. Allen and his as- 
sistants, and suggested that a committee be appointed 
to consider the whole question presented by them. 

(mn motion of Dr. T. C. Amick, of Elon College, the 
Conference voted to endorse the plan presented by 
Superintendent Allen. 

On motion of Dr. D. B. Bryan, of Wake Forest Col 
lege, seconded by Dr. W. P. Few, of Duke University, 
the Conference voted to appoint a committee of five to 
study the questions presented by Superintendent Allen 
and the members of his staff, said committee to work 
in cooperation with the State Department of Education, 
and to report back to the Conference at its next 
meeting 

President Foust thought the committee should be 
appointed by the incoming president 

On motion of Dr. J. H. Highsmith, the Conference 
voted to have the appointment made by the present 
incumbent 

The President announced that he would appoint the 
committee at the business meeting on Saturday 
morning 

The report of the Committee on Student Loans was 
presented by the chairman, Dr. Howard E. Rondthaletr 
On motion of Dr. Few, the Conference voted to accept 
the report 


(mn motion of Dr. J. H. Highsmith, the secretary 


(The report is published herewith in Part 


was instructed to have published in the Hicu Scuoor 
Journar and The North Carolina Teacher a statement 
of the position of the Conference on the question of 
scholarships 

The report of the Committee on Standards was pre 


sented by Dr. W. P. Few, chairman of the committee 


The report of the committee follows 


Your Committee on Standards makes the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That the time limit specified in Standard No. 3, Note 1, 
be extended until 1926. (See page 12, Educational Pub- 
lication No. 58—Institutions of Higher Learning in North 
Carolina.) 

That the time limit specified in Standard No. 4, Note 1, 
be extended until 1926. (See page 13, Bulletin cited 
abov 
3. That Note 1 on Standard No. 5 be amended to read “7,000 
volumes until 1926 will be accepted.” (See page 13, Bul- 
letin cited above.) 
4. That the time limit specified in Standard No. 6, Note 1, be 
extended until 1926. (See page 13, Bulletin cited above.) 
That no change be made in Standard No. 3, respecting 
the size of the student body. (See page 12, Bulletin cited 
above.) 
6. That the note on Standard No. 9 for Junior Colleges be 
amended to read: “Until 1926, an income of $4,000 from 
stable sources will be accepted.” (See page 15, Bulletin 
cited above.) 


That a Committee on Standards for accrediting colleges 
be continued for one more year with instructions to con- 


sider standards for accrediting teacher-training colleges 


The several recommendations in the foregoing report 
were adopted item by item, and then the report as a 
whole was unanimously adopted. 

It was explained that the action thus taken on item 
5 of the committee’s report disposed of Mr. MacRae’s 
proposal respecting St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines which 
was referred to the committee for consideration at the 
afternoon session. 

The Chairman announced that the same committee 
would continue to serve for another year as the Com- 
mittee on Standards for accrediting colleges. (This 
committee is composed of the following members 


President W. P. Few, Duke University, chairman; 
President C. G. Vardell, Flora Macdonald College; 
President C. E. Brewer, Meredith College: Hon. A. T 
\llen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. 
E. W. Knight, University of North Carofina; and Pro- 
fessor L. E. Cook, State College. ) 

(On motion of Dr. W. L. Poteat the Conference ad- 
journed to meet in the Council Room of thé “Municipal 
Building at 9 o'clock, Saturday morning, December 
12th 

Third Session: 9:00 A.M., December 12 


The Conference met in the council room of the 
Municipal Building at 9:00 a.m 

The President announced that the Conference would 
proceed with the transaction of business before taking 
up the special topic for the morning's program 

The first question taken up was that pertaining to 
the regulations governing the admission to college of 


students coming from non-accredited high schools 
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President Wright offered the following motion 
which was duly seconded and carried: 

That for the year 1926-'27, we admit students from accred- 
ited high schools without examination and students from non- 
accredited schools by examination. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. W. P. 
Few, of Duke University, and was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference : 

That a Committee on Admission to College be created to 
take over the functions of the committee on uniform examina- 
tions, the committee on psychological tests, and all other ques- 
tions relative to selective admission to college; that this new 

mmittee make report to the Conference at its meeting next 
spring, and that it be instructed to prepare and to conduct uni : 
orm entrance examinations during this current year. 

Immediately after adjournment of the Conference, 
the retiring President, Dr. J. 1. Foust, of the North 
Carolina College for Women, and the newly elected 
President, Dr. W. L. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, 
met and appointed the following committee on Admis 
sion to College: 

Dr. J. A. Highsmith, North Carolina College for Women 

Dr. G. W. Paschall, Wake Forest College. 

Dr. M. R. Trabue, University of North Carolina 

Prof. Holland Holton, Duke University. 

Dr. Wm. J. Martin, Davidson College 

Dr. J. C. Boomhour, Meredith College 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, State Supervisor of High Schools 

Dr. Binford moved that the Committee on Admission 
to College to be appointed in accordance with Dr. Few’s 
motion be instructed to hold examinations next year. 

This motion was carried. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then presented the follow- 

ng report: 


At its meeting in 1924, the Conference passed a resolution 


tructing the secretary-treasurer t request each member 
stitution of the Conference to send check for $10.00 to cover 
neidental expenses of Committees and ¢ pecially the expenses 


the commission on uniform examinations.” 


The secretary-treasurer accordingly sent out a letter to 


¢ member institutions in the spring of 1924 and, in response 
ereto, received checks from eighteen institutions amounting 


vhicl mount hand The institutions that 


ave paid the $10 fee are as follows 


The North Carolina College for Womer 
Elor College 

Wake Forest College 

Salem Academy and College 

High Point College 

Davidson College. 

East Carolina Teachers College 

St. Genevieve-of -the- Pines 
(uilford College 

Greensboro College 

The University of North Carolina 


Meredith College 


Louisburg College. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 

Chowan College. 

Flora Macdonald College. 

Davenport College. 

Duke University. 

No part of the amount collected has been expended. The 
Conference did not say on whose authority expenditures should 
be made, and your Secretary-Treasurer was not willing to as- 
sume such authority. Consequently, the amount collected is 
intact. Dr. Binford has asked if a bill for expenses incurred 
in connection with some of his committee work could be paid. 
He was told the matter would be presented to the Conference. 
(He has not, however, presented his bill, and the Secretar) 
Treasurer does not know the exact amount of it.) 

Respectfully submitted, 


N. W. Wacker, Secretary-Treasurer. 


This report was accepted. 

Qn motion of Dean Wanamaker, the Secretary- 
Treasurer was authorized to pay Dr. Binford’s bill 
when he presents it. 

President Wright offered the following motion: 


That in the future all bills shall be approved by the Executive 
Committee before the Secretary-Treasurer is authorized to 
pay them. 


This motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Athletics was pre- 
sented by Prof. R. N. Wilson. This was accepted and 
ordered to be filed with the Secretary's records. 

The following resolution was then offered by Dr. 
W. P. Few, of Duke University, and was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference: + 

That the Committee on Athletics of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Conference at once be developed into a North Carolina 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference to be composed of one fac- 
ulty representative from each of the four-year colleges for men 
these representatives to be appointed by the presidents of the 
member colleges; that the Athletic Conference be empowered 
to adopt eligibility and other rules that may look to the pro- 
motion of wholesome athletics and to take steps to assure a 
unitorm, firm, and just administration of these rules so far as 
the colleges of North Carolina are concerned; that the Nor:! 
Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference be asked to make 
an annual report to the North Carolina College Conference. 


The following representatives constituted the previ- 
ous Committee on Athletics, and it is presumed will 
continue to serve as members of the Intercollegiate Con 
ference on Athletics until the presidents of the several 
institutions concerned choose to appoint their suc- 
cessors : 

Dr. W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest College 

Dr. A. W. Hobbs, University of North Carolina 

Dr. C. C. Taylor, State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. 
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Prof. R. N. Wilson, Duke University. 
Dr. J. M. Douglas, Davidson College. 
Prof. S. J. Marion, Lenoir-Rhyne College. 
Prof. A. 1. Newlin, Guilford College. 
Prof. A. L. Hook, Elon College. 


Dr. Highsmith offered the following motion which 
was duly seconded and passed: 


That one unit of credit be allowed for civics in the cighth 
grade when this subject is given under the same conditions as 
are other high school subjects and a full year is devoted to it 


The report of the Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented by Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, Chairman of the 
committee. The committee offered the following nomi- 
nations : 


For President, Dr. W. L. Poteat. 

For Vice-President, Dr. W. A. Harper. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. N. W. Walker. 

For members of the Executive Committee, President W. |] 
Martin, President W. P. Few, and President R. H. Wright 


On motion duly seconded the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee was unanimously adopted and the fore 
going officers declared elected. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Conference 
to the need for bringing together in compact form the 
rules, regulations, and procedures which have been 
approved or adopted from time to time. He suggested 
the preparation of a bulletin giving in brief the history 
of the Conference, its constitution, by-laws, and a sum 
mary of the more important things it has attempted 
to do. 

On motion of Dr. Few, the Secretary was authorized 
to prepare such a bulletin 

Dr. Binford moved that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to hold the next meeting of the Confer- 
ence before March 20th 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 

The President called upon Dr. W. P. Few to intro- 
duce the principal speaker of the morning session 
Robert L. Kelly, of New 
York City, Executive Secretary of the Association of 
“What 
Should be the Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree ?” 


Dr. Few presented Dr 


American Colleges. Dr. Kelly's topic was 
(The Secretary regrets that a copy of Dr 
Kelly's able address is not available for publication. It 
is hoped we may be able to publish it in a subsequent 


number of the Hicu Scnoor JourRNAL. ) 


Dr. Kelly's address was discussed by President Few 
President Binford, Dean Boomhour, and Dr. J]. H 
Highsmith 


The retiring President then called to the chair the 
newly elected President, Dr. W. L 


Poteat 


On motion of Dr. Few the Conference adjourned to 
meet at a date (prior to March 20th next) to be later 
announced by the Executive Committee. 

J. I. Foust, President, 
N. W. Wacker, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


PART II—COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Report of Committee on Visitation of High Schools 


Your Committee on Visitation of High Schools beg: 
to make the following report: 

A list of the high schools in North Carolina was 
secured and divided into twenty-nine sections and on 
section was assigned to each college. Letters were sent 
with the assignment, stating that it was made by auth 
ority of the North Carolina College Conference, and 
urging the importance of a visit to each high schoo 
designated. A follow-up letter was sent out on Marc! 
Ist, reminding those who had not reported of the im 
portance of the task given to them. 

kighteen institutions reported that the work assigne: 
The tota 
number of high schools visited was ninety-three. Other: 


had been performed in entirety or in part. 


were doubtless visited and report of the visitation was 
neglected. 

Some of the reports contained the information that 
the visitor was cordially received by superintendent and 
principal, and that keen interest was manifested b) 
high school students in the matter of college attendanc: 

Your committee would express as its opinion that 
the visitation is well worth while and would recom 
mend that the policy be continued for another yea: 
under the direction of a new committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. Frazer, 
C. L. Hornapay, 
S. B. TurreNTINE, 
Committee. 
December 11th, 1925. 


Report of the Commission on Uniform Entrance 
Examinations 
In accordance with the instructions of the North 
Carolina College Conference on March 22nd, 1924. to 


1 uniform entrance examinations for the admission 


hol 
of students to college in 1925, the Commission met in 
Greensboro on May 14th, 1925, to make final plans for 
the examinations, when we were informed that the 
colleges belonging to the Southern Association had a 
ontract with certain non-accredited schools to admit 


their students without examinations in the fall of 1925 
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In view of this conflict with the plans of the North 
Carolina College Conference, the Commission decided 
to postpone for another year the introduction of the 
Uniform Entrance Examinations for the non-accredited 
schools and to await the further instructions of the 
Conference in regard to this matter. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
RAYMOND BINFORD, 
Chairman of the Commission. 
December 11th, 1925. 


Report of Committee on Loan Funds 


In reply to a formal inquiry sent by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Loan Funds, thirteen North Caro- 
lina colleges sent in the information presented in this 
report. 

Approximately $82,000.00 is available annually for 
loan funds, of which amount $50,000.00 is held by two 
institutions. 

This money has been derived from individual and 
class gifts, from Masonic aid, from interest on invested 
funds, and from certain profits and fees. 

The amounts loaned vary from $50 to $500, per year 
per person, with or without interest and safeguards by 
a note generally with two signatures. The interest in 
most cases is 6%, repayments beginning as soon as a 
student leaves college. 

The colleges find a decided need in most cases for 
enlarged funds. Experience leads some colleges to 
consider these loans as a better type of aid than direct 
scholarship. The collections are ordinarily very satis- 
factory, the losses negligible where collections are care- 
fully followed up. 

The miscellaneous recommendations will be found 
itemized in the report herewith submitted and in addi- 
tion the Chairman has secured from several colleges 
such printed matter, blank forms, etc., relative to loans, 
as were available. 

There is every reason to believe that the enlargement 
or this service is needed and is highly desirable. 

Thirteen institutions gave the following information 
about their loan funds: 

Institution A 

Annual amount—$800 approximately. 

Sources—Interest ; repayments 

Individual amounts—$200 to $50 

beyond graduation 


Notes payable one year 


Safeguards—Three signatures including student's 
Miscellaneous—Could use more; losses slight; effect whole 
some: easier to collect from young women before marriage 


institution B 
Annual amount—$12,000. 
Sources—Interest : repayment ; additional funds each year 


Individual amounts—$300 to $600; 6 per cent interest from 
date of leaving college; no limit to date of repayment. 

Safeguards—Signature of guarantor. 

Miscellaneous—Decided need for more funds; losses negli- 
gible; effect satisfactory; loans are better than gifts as a 
rule. 


Institution C 

Annual amount—$3,000 approximately. 

Sources—Gifts; endowment; Masonic loan; repayments. 

Individual amounts—$100 to $250; 6 per cent interest from 
date of withdrawal; must begin paying 6 months; not less 
than $10.00 per month. 

Safeguards—Note signed by responsible person. 

Miscellaneous—To meet demands would require $30,000 
capital; believe loans are better than scholarships. 


Institution D 
Annual amount—$1,950. 
Sources—Gifts; repayments. 
Individual amounts—Maximum $150; no interest until stu- 
dent begins to earn; repaid 2 years after graduation. 
Safeguards—Endorsed note. 
Miscellaneous—Could use more; repayment slow; effect good 


Institution E 

Annual amount—$3,000. 

Sources—Masonic fund; gifts; additional ministerial stu- 
dent loan fund; no interest repaid three years after leaving. 

Individual amounts—Maximum $250; time 12 months; can 
be renewed. 

Safeguards—Endorsed note. 

Miscellaneous—Need of increase; losses none; effect: lent 
only to upper classmen, not to freshmen. 


Institution F 
Annual amount—$3,200. 
Sources—Masonic fund; gifts. 
Individual amounts—Maximum $200; 6 per cent interest be- 
ginning one year after graduation. 
Safeguards—Endorsed note. 
Miscellaneous—No especial need of increase now; losses very 
few; effect hard to trace; in some cases the more you do 
the less a student appreciates it. 


Institution G 

Annual amount—$3,000 approximately. 

Sources—Repayments; church and other gifts; profits book 
sales; regular and re-examination fees. 

Individual amounts—$25 to $125; expected to pay directly 
after leaving. 

Safeguards—Signature of parent on note 

Miscellaneous—No need of increase; losses; funds in oper- 
ation for 20 years, not vigorously followed up until re- 
cently; probably 20 per cent past due, probably 10 per cent 
loss; effect. 


Institution H 

Annual amount—$420. 

Sources—Gifts. 

Individual amounts—-$30 to $60; due 1 year after leaving; 6 
per cent interest after note falls due on loan of $240; no 
interest on $180. 

Safeguards— Worthiness. 

Miscellaneous—Need of increase; losses; interest notes usu- 
ally repaid; others usually unpaid; effect, good. 
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Institution | 
Annual amount—$3,500. 
Sources—Repayments; gifts; special funds. 
Individual amounst—$270 maximum; | to 3 years at 6 per 
cent. 
Safeguards—Endorsed note. 
Miscellaneous—No apparent need of increase; losses none; 
good risk; effect good. 
Institution J 
Annual amount—$25,000. 
Sources—Endowed funds; repayments. 
Individual amounts—Maximum $250; 6 per cent interest pay- 
able 12 months after date with privilege of renewal 
Safeguards—Two responsible endorsers. 
Miscellaneous—Experience shows average age of note 7 
years; records show that if the notes listed as doubtful 
were charged off, the principal would not be impaired; 
should increase with student body 
Institution K 
Annual amount—$25,000 approximately 
Sources—lInterest on investments; repayments 
Individual amounts—$5.00 to $300 at 5 per cent or 6 per cent 
from one week to 2 years; subject to 2 years renewal 
Safeguards—Two endorsements 
Miscellaneous—No need of increase; losses, none: endorsers 
pay if necessary; effect good 
Institution 
Annual amount—$750 
Sources—Masonic fund 


Individual amounts Need of increase; repayments slow; 


some losses; suggest wherever possible student shou! 


make loans outside college, thus relieving college. 


Institution M 


Annual amount—$600, approximately. 
Sources—Repayments ; Masonic loan; gifts. 


Individual amounts—$100 to $250; no interest; payable aft«: 


graduation. 
Safeguards—Two signatures including student's. 


Miscellaneous—Could use $3,000; losses, negligible; effe: 


excellent; believe standard form should be used. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp E. RoNDTHALER, 


December 11th, 1925. Chairman. 
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service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 


NOW sed or has beer seed by Master's or Doctor's 
r ear s hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and reign ones 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1926-27 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By Louis Poteat Postpaid $1.50 


> here is the most significant volume that has come out of North Carolina in years.” 
—Greensboro Daily News. 

“A blessed little book it is—to be read in hours of doubting leadership, to be given to those 
whom the inquisitors have frightened, to be slipped into the suitcase of the lad going off to 
college.”— Richmond News Leader. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 


$y Howarp W. Opum and Guy B. Jonnson Postpaid $3.00 


Have you ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? 
Of all de beastes in de woods, 
I'd rather be a tick; 
I'd climb up roun’ my true love's neck, 
An’ there I'd stick, 
Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 
” this book is a decided achievement.”—The Saturday Review. 
“A very valuable and very interesting volume.”—The Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howarp W. Opum Postpaid $2.00 


Biographical and interpretative sketches of : Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Charles 
Brantley Aycock, Seaman A. Knapp, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Edward Kidder Graham, Booker T. Washington. 
“Southerners and Northerners alike will find much to interest and stimulate in Southern 
Pioneers.”—The New York Evening Post. 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By ALLEN Postpaid $1.50 


A vivid picture of three cycles in American development and the question of future progress. 
Are human movements independent of wars? Is the God of battles a minor God? In the great 
march of humanity, which way are the new cycles carrying us? 


(Catalogue sent on request ) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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(ertain Leading High School Textbooks 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Book One: THE MECHANICS OF COMPOSITION _ $1.60 
Book Two: THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION — $1.60 


by Canby and Opdycke 


A two-hook series that teaches good thinking, good writing, and good speaking. The books are clear 
in outline, informal in presentation, and rich in tested devices and interesting material. 


An abundance 
of illustrations from the best literature 


THE NEW CIVICS BEGINNERS’ GEOMETRY 
New and Revised Edition Geometry Understood, Not Memorized 
by R. L. Ashley by R. R. Smith 


A new geometry. > i 
An extensive study of government, politics, A The approach is gradua 

and psychological. Nothing is left out that 
makes for a complete understanding of demon- 
For four-year students. $1.60 strative work. $1.20 


THE 


BOSTON 


public activities, industry, and world relations 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 
Printing : Binding : Lithographing : Engraving 


dn Organisation Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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